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(a La Grippe still holds the editor of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Advance under its sway. 
We offer our sympathy. 





Extra Pages are added to this issue 
of the Bez JournaL to give room for our 
Premium List, and also for illustrated de- 
scriptions of the many useful Supplies and 
Implements necessary for the successful 
management of the apiary during the com- 
ing honey season. Let all prepare in good 
time, and have everything necessary on 
hand before the honey season commences. 





(GS The bee-keepers of Seneca County, 
N. Y., met at Ovid in their 7th annual con- 
‘vention on Feb. 12, at 10 a.m. The Past 
Worthy Lecturer of the New York State 
Grange, J. B. Whiting, was elected Presi- 
dent, and C. L. Baley Secretary. Mr. G. 
M. Doolittle, of Onondaga County, was 
present by invitation, and gave them an 
hour’s address, and was then kept on the 
floor for hours, answering questions. The 
meeting was largely attended by en- 
thusiastic bee-keepers. 





Fire has destroyed one of Mr. Dayton 
E. Barker’s apiaries, at St. Joseph, Mo. The 
building in the apiary was stored with 
honey and other goods, and was entirely 
consumed, on the night of Feb. 13, 1890. 
Mr. B. had two apiaries—one containing 
121 colonies of bees, and the other having 
554—the latter is the one consumed. All 
will sympathize with him in his loss, as it is 
total and heavy, there being no insurance. 
Now, we ask, wiay was such an important 
thing neglected? He would have found 
$1,000 very convenient to have, in this the 
hour of calamity! Let this be a warning 
to all, who have property that ought to be 
insured against loss by fire. 


> 





grow more feeble, as we learn from Mrs. 
Cowan, his daughter. A letter dated Jan. 
6, came from Mrs. Cowan during our ill- 
ness, but was mislaid until now, containing 
an item which should have appeared long 
ago. It is as follows: 


On the 5th of December last, my father 
received a telegram from the ‘ Interna- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Convention,” sendin 
him the greetings of the convention, an 
regretting that he could not be with them. 

By some carelessness, the telegram was 
destroyed, and I could not remember tha 
signatures, sol have never acknowledged 
it. Will you please to give this explana- 
tion in your JouRNAL, and extend to all the 
members of that convention (and to his 
other bee-keeping friends) his earnest de- 
sire that they may all have a happy and 
prosperous year. 


We are well aware that Father Lang- 
stroth feels deeply grateful to all who think 
of him, and forward their grateful remem- 
brances. Such lighten up his pathway and 
cheer his spirits, as the flesh grows weaker, 


and life’s journey advances ‘toward com- 
pletion. 





Miere is what Asher M. Coe, of Coe 
Ridge, O., writes about promptly receiving 
our books : 


Ireceived the “Honey Almanacs” and 
* Doolittle’s Queen-Re ” to-day. Lam 
much pleased with the Honey Almanacs. 
As for Doolittle’s book—it is exquisite! 
These books came very promptly’; the letter 
was mailed the 6th, and I received the 
books on the 8th. Thanks for promptness. 


We aim to be very prompt in filling all 
orders—and they are filled the same day as 
they are received, unless they call for some- 
thing not in stock. 

For particulars about clubbing Doolittle’s 
book with our Journals, see page 153. 


For prices of the Honey Almanacs in 
quantities, see page 149. The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Adwance for February is just at hand, 
and contains the following; 


The Honey Almanac is just received. 
Nothing like it has been published before. 
It not only reveals to us the wonderful 
curative qualities of honey, but it will be a 
powerful agent in helping the producer to 
dispose of his ~— Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. Every producer of honey 
should scatter this friend to bee-keepers. 





From Dakota [comes the following 
item of commendation from the editor of 
the Fargo Argus: 


The I:iustraTteED Home JourNaL has 
reached the Argus review table, and if the 
current number may be taken as a sample 
of the general character of the magazine, it 
is worthy of a place in every household in 
the land. Its table of contents is remark- 
ably choice, both from a literary and artis- 
tic point of view. 





(Gs Attention is called to the fact that 
J.B. Mason & Sons have purchased the 
Carniolan queen business of John Andrews, 
of Patten’s Mills, N. Y. See their advertise- 





ment in this issue. 


Father Langstroth continues to 





How Beeswax is Made.—Among 
the interesting productions of a colony of 
bees, there is perhaps none more curious 
than that of making the wax which forms 
the receptacles for the nectar that the bees 
gather, and which, when melted, forms the 
beeswax of commerce. How the “ busy 
bees”? do this part of their work, is de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs : 


It is no mere extraneous substance which 
needs only to be collected for use; itisa 
bit of individual, organic home manufac- 
ture. If you examine the under surface of 
a cell-building worker-bee, you will find be- 
neath the abdomen four pairs of white 
plates projecting from as many pockets in 
the increasing rings of this part of the body. 
These are the wax-plates made from the 
life-blood of the worker. 

Examine now, with a lens, one of tbe 
hinder legs ; you will find that the stoutest 
joints are very ‘‘square-shouldered”’ at the 

inge, and that the hinge is well over to 
one side, so that the shoulders form a pair 
of jaws, which open when a limb is bent, 
and close when it is straightened. The up- 
per jaw has a row of spines which bite on a 
plate on the upper jaw; with this appara- 
tus, piercing it with these spines,the worker 
withdraws a wax-plate from its pocket, 
transfers it to the front legs, and thence to 
the mouth, where it is laboriously masti- 
cated with a salivary secretion. nless it 
undergoes this process, it lacks the quality 
requisite for cell-making. 

Beeswax is said to be the best substance 
for receiving and recording the vibrations 
of the needle of the phonograph, which bids 
fair to come into use as a practical ma- 
chine, the telephone having prepared the 
business world for wonders of this sort. 





The Time is at Hand when bee- 
keepers should be providing for next sea- 
son’s operations, by procuring the neces- 
sary ‘‘supplies,’’ such as hives, comb foun- 
dation, sections, crates, and such imple- 
ments as will be needed. Now is the time 
to procure such—before the rush comes, 
when the supply dealers will be busy, and 
be unable to promptly fill all their orders. 
To have such things on hand ready for use, 
when required, is a pleasure; but waiting 
for them to come, when needed for use, is 
very disagreeable and annoying. 





The National Bee-Keepers’ Union is 
thus endorsed by ex-President Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Auburndale, Ohio: 


Please find the amount enclosed for dues 
to the National Bee-Keepers’ Union for 
1890. I want to “ practice what I preach’’ 
in regard to helping on the good work, and 
I do most sincerely wish that the treasury 
might become so full of the “ almighty 
dollars” that those having charge of its 
interests whould not have to “ take thought 
for the morrow ” in regard to funds to carry 
on the work of the Union. 





Honey-Candy.—Several have asked 
for recipes for making honey-candy. The 
following is one, although not much honey 
is found in its composition : 


Use one pint of white sugar, water 
enough to dissolve it, and four table-spoon- 
fuls of extracted honey. Boil until it be- 
comes brittle on being dropped into cold 
water. Pull when cooling. 
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Bees and Fruit.—Under this head- 
ing, a correspondent in the National Stock- 
man and Farmer, published at Pittsburgh, 


Pa., in its issue for Feb. 6, writes thus, 
showing the utility of keeping valuable 
facts before the people: 


The Honey Almanac, published by Thos. 
G. Newman, editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, among its many useful items 
and recipes, contains the following val- 
uable fact, which is not well understood 
generally by fruit-growers: 

It is very often the fact that fruit-grow- 
ers complain of bees injuring their fruit, 
when the fact of the matter is, the honey- 
bees are the fruit-growers’ best friends. 
The above-named publication puts it thus: 
‘Bees do not puncture fruit, as some as- 
sert. When fruit is over-ripe, or the skin 
of the grape bursted, the bees will some- 
times appropriate the juice, greatly to their 
detriment when no honey can be gathered. 
Such juices soon sour in the hives, becom- 
ing unfit for food of bees for winter, and 
disease and death is the result. Many bee- 
keepers also raise fruit, and their testimony 
universally agrees with the statement here 
made. On the other hand,bees are the best 
friends of the growers of small fruits. They 
fructify the flowers and cause the fruit to 
mature. Were it not for the bees and 
other insects which fertilize flowers, the 
trees and vines would cease to bear fruit, 
and become worthless. In a certain town 
in New England, so strong was the belief 
that bees injured fruit, that an ordinance 
was passed obliging the bee-keepers to re- 
move their bees to another locality. After 
a year or two the fruit-growers decided to 
have the bees brought back, because so 
little fruit matured upon the trees.”’ 

According to history, in the early days of 
Australia, we believe, clover seed imported 
into that country seemed well adapted to 
the soil and climate, and grew well, but it 
would produce no seed. It was suggested 
by some one that it lacked the necessary 
faculties for fertilization, as there were no 
bees in the country. Asa test of the mat- 
ter, bees were imported for the purpose, 
and the result was, that the clover bore 
seed. 





A Sweet Sycamore Tree.—In a 
Chicago daily newspaper for Feb. 8, 1890, 
the following account of a bee-tree was 
published, from Galesburg,Ills. The amount 
of honey which the tree contained [1,100 
pounds], is a pretty good yield for one col- 
ony of bees. The item reads thus: 


James Collins, a farmer of this county, 
while going through the timber on his 
farm recently, saw bees flying around an 
immense sycamore. His son and he cut 
the tree down, it proving a mere shell. As 
it struck the ground, it split open, revealing 
a section of honey 30 feet long. . Collins 
secured 1,100 pounds of honey. He says 
that the bees would have filled a big barrel, 
but he had no means of hiving them. 





Flax and Hemp. 


Does flax or hemp yield any honey when 
in bloom ? W. T. FARRINGTON. 

Owosso, Mich., Feb. 16, 1890. 

Hemp yields honey liberally; flax is not 
much visited by bees until late in the fall, 
when better honey-producing plants are 
scarce. Thenectar is bitter and pungent. 
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Many Dead Bees Found After 
Being Shipped. 


ft... 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 690.—Last spring I aapoes several 
colonies to different parties, and they reported 
a good many dead bees among them. I tacked 
the frames fast at the bottom and top, closed 
the entrances, and covered the top with new | 
wire-cloth. What was the matter 7—B. K. 


I think that you used ordinary care. | 
There ought to be, however, room enough | 


above the frames for a very free circula-| 


Perhaps the bees were too much crowded. 
The wire-cloth on top should be 2 inches 
above the tops of the frames, and the en- 
trance also be covered with wire-cloth.—A. 
B. Mason. 


If you did not put wire over the en- 
trance, I would conclude that they died in 
trying to force an egress; otherwise, I do 
not know.—J. M. HamBavuGH. 

Ishould guess that so much wire-cloth 
exposed the bees too much, and that the 
jarring and shaking about, kept the bees 
from clustering, and many died from cold. 
—C. H. Dispern. 


Did you have a space of about 4 inches 
between the top of frames and wire-cloth? 
You should have at least thatdistance; and 
if you could give them 2 inches at the bot- 
tom, all the better.—H. D. Currrne. 


The trouble might have been, first, bung- 
ling packing; second, not enough bottom 
ventilation; third, too much honey; fourth, | 
too little honey; fifth, too many bees; and | 
sixth, too much brood.—J. P. H. Brown. | 


In shipping bees, they require top room. 





from the frames. In shipping, I use a board 
for the top, and raise it 2 inches from the | 
edges of the hive by cleats, and tack wire- | 
cloth all around.—P. L. VIALLon. 


as well as at other times, many old bees die 


are carried out and away. A few wor 
themselves to death, when confined.—M. 
MauIN. 


‘“*A good many dead bees” is very in- 
definite. I think that you will always find 
quite a number of dead bees in a hive after 
shutting up acolony for some hours, and 
one not accustomed to such things, might 
think that something was wrong, when all 
was right.—C. C. MILLer. 


We cannot tell unless we know the par- 
ticulars—temperature, strength of colonies, 
amount of brood, amount of rough treat- 
ment received, etc. A number of bees die 
of fatigue in trying to force their way 
through the wire-cloth.—Dapant & Son. 


Oh, gracious! who can tell what the mat- 
ter was? Perhaps lack of water; perhaps 
over-heating by being placed in the sun- 
shine. We could all tell if we knew all of 
the detail circumstances; otherwise, no one 
can tell with any certainty.—Jas. Heppon. 


You should have left at least an inch of 
space below the bottom of the frame, and 2 
inches between the tops and the wire-cloth; 
the first for dead bees to fall into, and the 
second for the bees to cluster in, and for free 
circulation of air.—G. M. Doo.irrLe. 


ture of the weather, or the distance that 
you shipped the bees, or the crowded, or 
otherwise, condition of the colonies. You 
will have to be a little more definite, before 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 


I will venture a guess.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 





QuERIES ®v REPLIES. 


You mention nothing about the tempera- | 


No one can tell with the limited data 
given. There are many reasons that might 
be given, but none might be correct. he 
person who received the bees, ought to be 
able to give the reason, if any one could.— 
J. E. Ponp. 


May they not have been placed in the 
sunshine, or covered so that they were not 
properly ventilated? I have known like 
effect from both causes. In shipping, I al- 
ways warn in bold script, against coverin 
the top, or exposure to the sunshine.—A. J. 
Cook. 


Use the invertible hive; tack wire-cloth 
on the bottom and top, and put the hive on 
one end; the bees will ship almost any dis- 
tance without loss to amount to anything. 
Heddon’s half-cases would be good for this, 
if he would consent to a bee-space at both 
ns top and bottom of the frames.—J. M. 

HUCK. 


The “ matter” was, instead of tacking the 
wire-cloth immediately on top of the 
frames, you should have fastened a 8 or 4 
inch deep super, or shallow box, to the top 
of the brood-chamber, and covered the top 
of this shallow box with the wire-cloth. 
This would have given the excited bees 
plenty of room above the tops of the 
frames, and prevented the bees from crowd- 
ing against the wire-cloth, and thus exclud- 
ing the air and smothering a part of the 
bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Your data are insufficient to enable one 
to form a safe judgment. How long were 
the bees confined? What was the weather 
as to temperature? How strong were the 
colonies? How many do you mean bya 
“good many?” If the dead bees were 
about a tea-cupful, they probably died from 
natural causes ; if a quart or more, they 
were probably smothered or worried to 
death by too high a temperature. If the 
colonies were very strong, and the weather 
warm, it would have been safer to have 


1 1 | provided for a circulation of air through 
Let the wire-cloth be at least 3 inches! the hive.—R. L. TAYLor. 


| Ishould say, want of bottom ventilation. 


It is a strange fact that a otees of con- 
fined bees cannot properly ventilate a hive 
from thetop. Now open up aslide in the 


Bees do not live forever. In the spring, | bottom, covering with a piece of wire- 


cloth, and instantly the hot air will be 


every day. When the bees have their | forced out of the bottom, in a strong cur- 
liberty, they go out of the hive to die, or| rent, that feels almost hot enough to melt 


down the combs, and the more the bees are 
agitated, the hotter is the current. The 
above fact was learned at the Columbus 
Centennial, where I had 2 colonies of bees. 
Though often confined for days together, 
they came home fully as strong as when 
they left my. apiary—thanks to Dr. Mason, 
to give free bottom ventilation. They also 
wintered well, though they came home late 
in October.—G. L. TINKER. 





A Special Club Rate. 

A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLusTRATED HomME JOURNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.” Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the IntustrRaTED Home JouRNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for 1.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 81, 1890—when this 
offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 
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The Advantages of Frame Hives. 
Over the Box-Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


For a long time it has been taken for 
granted that the movable-frame hive 
was vastly superior to the box-hive for 
the production of comb honey, with 
but little thought being given to the 
subject. IfI asked a prominent bee- 
keeper the question, Which is the bet- 
ter, the frame hive or the box-hive, for 
the production of comb honey? the an- 
swer I would receive, nine times out of 
ten, would be, ‘‘Why, the frame hive, 
most certainly. If this were not so, 
all the writers in the different bee- 
papers would not be writing about 
frame hives and praising them up.” 


But the simple reason that writers 
on bee-culture use frame hives, amounts 
to but little. The thing we wish to 
know is, why these writers use the 
frame hive in preference to a well- 
made and well-proportioned box-hive? 
As | am asked nearly the same thing 
by a correspondent, to give my ‘views 
through the columns of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL,” perhaps it may be in- 
teresting to some to go over these 
grounds with me. 

Paul, the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, told the early Christians that they 
should always be ready ‘‘to give a rea- 
son of their hope ;” so any bee-keeper 
should always be ready to give a valid 
reason for the way he manages his 
bees, or good reasons to support what- 
ever he writes for publication. If any 
man or woman cannot do this, they can 
rest assured that there is something 
wrong somewhere. So, when asked 
for my reason, I questioned myself, 
‘‘Why do I use movable-frame hives in 
preference to box-hives?” As I be- 
lieve that I have good reasons for so 
doing, I will give them to the readers 
of the Bee JouRNAL, and let them 
draw their own conclusions as to the 
correctness of the same. 

We are to suppose that each style of 
hive is well-made, and of the same 
dimensions; that the box-hive gives as 
easy access to the surplus arrangement 
as does the other, so that we may be 
fair in our reasoning. Keeping all of 
the above in our minds, we proceed. 
As spring is the season when we first 
begin to prepare to get the honey crop, 
I will commence with that time. 

Upon the first warm days, we wish 
to know if each hive has honey enough 















































| 
that the bees can secure a living. To! 
this end we wish to examine the inside 
of the hive. We come tw the box- 
hive, take it from the bottom-board, 
and hold it up to the sun (driving the 
bees down with smoke), to see if we | 
“an see any sealed honey, and after 
inspecting all as best. we can, we have 
to mostly guess at the matter, and 
trust that our “guess” is right. If bars 
are used at the top in connection with 
the honey-board, we can remove the 
honey-board, and guess a little closer 
than before. 

With the movable-frame hive, all we 
have to do is to lift out the frames, and 
we know to a certainty just how much 
honey there is in the hive. As we 
work on, we soon find a colony with | 
little or no honey, which would starve | 
if not fed in a week, so we get out the 
feeder, and feed them. If it keeps 
warm, so that the bees can get at the 
feeder, or the combs of honey we place 
in the chamber of the hive, all goes | 
well. If it turns cold, the bees starve. 
In a case like this, with a frame hive, | 
all we have to do is to give the starving 
colony a frame of sealed honey from 
the honey-room, or fill a comb with 
syrup, and hang it near the center of 
the cluster of bees, when we know that 
they are all right. 

Then upon an examination we find a 
colony in the above condition, while 
the next one has much more honey 
than is needed. With the frame hive 
we can exchange an empty comb for a 
full one, and thus both colonies are 
benefited, and we are saved all the 
trouble of feeding. 

A little later in the season, we wish 
to know that each hive has a good, 
prolific queen, so that workers may be 
produced in time for the honey harvest; 
and if they have not such a queen, we 
procure one for them by rearing one, 
or otherwise. Here we are almost en- 
tirely baffled with the box-hive, while 
we can know toa certainty about the 
queen being good or poor, if we use a 
frame hive; and, if poor, the matter can 
be easily remedied. 

At this time we also wish to get all 
surplus drone-comb out of the hive, if 
this has not already been done ; for if 
the bees are allowed more or less 
drone-comb, this will soon be filled 
with drones, which, when hatched, will 
consume large quantities of honey that 
would otherwise be stored as surplus. 
This keeping the drone-comb out of the 
hive is no small item, for I have known 
so much drone-comb to be built by a 
colony having an old and failing 
queen, that the next season the drones 
produced from that comb consumed 
nearly all the honey, and as fast as the 
few workers reared could gather it. 
With the box-hive we can do little or 





in it to last till the flowers bloom, so 








drone-comb, while with the frame hive 
it is easily taken out, and worker- 
comb fitted in its place, or weaker col- 
onies allowed to ‘*patch” these with 
nice, all-worker comb. 

Then, I believe, that a colony of bees 
can be increased much faster by a 
judicious spreading of the brood at the 
right time, thus getting the bees ready 
much quicker for an early harvest, 
than they would be if left to them- 
selves, or by any other means which I 
know of, which thing (spreading 
brood) is an utter impossibility with the 
box-hive. 

Again, as it approaches the honey 
harvest, we find that some of the colo- 
nies are extra strong, while others are 
_ weak. This we wish to remedy by 

taking bees and brood from the 


| stronger, and giving them to the weak. 


Of course, bees can be drummed out of 


| the box-hives, and given to others, but 


how much easier it is to take a frame 
of brood and bees from a frame hive, 


jand place it in another hive, than by 


any plan that we could use were we to 
adopt box-hives. 

Many more reasons could be given, 
but the foregoing are quite sufficient, 
it seems to me, to convince any one 
that the day of box-hives should have 
passed away long ago; yet we are as- 
sured by those who profess to know, 
that there are still more bees in box- 
hives in the United States than there 
are in-frame hives. 


Bore dino, N. z 
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“FRAMES. 


Which are Better, the Wide or 
the Narrow, Frames? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 

In the discussion of this question, it 
seems to me that no attention has, as 
yet, been called to the natural law 
governing the matter; that brace- 
combs will be built when, needed, all 
must admit; and that they are needed 
when required to hold combs in posi- 
tion, is an assumption that, I think, all 
will agree is correct. With narrow 
frames, and wide spacing, the upper 
cells will be elongated when used for 
storage, and, as a matter of course, 
the brace-combs will be built, as they 
always are. Why, no one as yet can 
say positively. 

But to come straight to the point, 
what isthe natural law? That bees 
seal up brood in cells only 7-16 of an 
inch deep, and that they build comb 
for brood-comb only { of an inch thick, 
has been proved time and time again. 
The late, lamented Quinby, when ex- 
perimenting with tin for cells, made 





nothing by way of getting rid of this 


them one inch thick, but found that 
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brood was always sealed up in such 
combs, by placing the cappings within 
the cells, instead of on the outer face, 
as is done with wax. Cells used for 
storage will be built as deep as room 
is given; I myself have had them 
drawn out 6 inches in depth. 

Starting with the above premise, 
what is the natural conclusion? I 
have found it to be just that conclusion 
in theory that experiment proves a 
fact in practice, viz: with frames { of 
an inch wide, spaced just bee-space 
apart, the bees will fill all the cells 
from top to bottom with brood, pro- 
vided deeper cells, or wider spacing, 
is used in the storage chamber. This 
is not guess-work or theory. 

In experiments covering a term of 
years, I have found the same results, 
and without variation, in every in- 


stance. Such being the fact, what 
follows? In answer,I will say, that 


the brood is invariably reared in the 
brood-chamber—the surplus is stored, 
and at once, where it should be, and 
no brace-combs are built; and not 
only this, but the rearing of drones is 
kept well in hand, excess of swarming 
is easily prevented, and, in fact, the 
whole matter of bee-keeping work is 
reduced to a minimum, all that is re- 
quired being to start with sheets of 
comb just { of aninch thick, and so 
spaced that they cannot be built any 
deeper. 

I trust that I have made myself un- 
derstood ; I know that if the plan in- 
dicated is followed, bee-keeping will 
not only be found an easier pursuit, 
but speedy progress will be made from 
now on. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey—Its Produc- 
tion and Importance. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. A. SHUCK. 





Mr. A. I. Root, of Medina, O., says: 
*¢In 1867, from 20 colonies I took the 
first thousand pounds of honey ever 
taken with an extractor, and increased 
to 35 colonies. In 1869, I extracted 
6,162 pounds of honey from 48 colo- 
nies, and sold the product at 25 cents 
per pound.” 

It is now just 20 years since this 
‘*Novice” opened up the way to the 
successful management of an apiary 
for extracted honey; yet he further 
states that there are now over 10,000 
of the original all-metal honey-extrac- 
tors in use. 

In consideration of the facts that 
honey-extractors are manufactured by 
several firms, and that these machines 
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are in use, not only in every State and 
Province in the United States and 
Canada, but in nearly every civilized 
nation on the globe, we can justly con- 
clude that this business is of no mean 
proportions, and its development has 
been wonderful indeed. 

The annual yield of honey in the 
United States has been estimated at 
200,000,000 pounds, or more, and it is 
believed that two-thirds of this was 
taken with the extractor. So great 
has been the yield in favorable sea- 
sons, that in some localities the price 
was reduced to almost nothing. 


The wholesale adulteration of ex- 
tracted honey with glucose and cheap 
syrups, by unscrupulous dealers, had 
much to doin reducing the price be- 
low actual cost. However, these low 
prices put an end to adulteration—at 
least for a time. This, with an in- 
creased effort on the part of hee-keep- 
ers to maintain the purity of extracted 
honey, and to prove its superiority over 
sugar and syrups as a food element, 
has placed the business in a more pros- 
perous condition, and the prices re- 
lized to-day are reaSonably remunera- 
tive. 


MANAGEMENT FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The management of an apiary in a 
good season for extracted honey, by 
one who is enthusiastic in his business 
efforts, is a matter of no small interest. 
The incessant effort on the part of the 
bees, as they hurry to and fro from the 
hive in their endless search of every 
nook and cranny of street, and lane, 
and field, and forest, lest a single drop 
of the golden nectar, vouchsafed by an 
all-wise Creator, be allowed to goto 
waste ; and the rapidity with which 
the combs are filled, and refilled, as 
the apiarist empties and returns them 
to the hive, are matters that interest 
and excite the ‘admiration of any and 
all persons who have a love for the 
works of Nature. 

The bee-keeper who is well equipped 
for the management of an apiary for 
extracted honey, has a good supply of 
surplus combs. All combs used in the 
management of an apiary on modern 
principles, are built in light frames. 
These frames are either -square or ob- 
long, owing to the fancy of the bee- 
keeper, and are suspended in a plain 
box, each box containing from six to 
a dozen, or more, of these frames, the 
number being governed mostly by the 
box or hive. 

The combs are a little less than an 
inch in thickness, and are spaced 
about 1} inches from center to center 
in the hive. This enables the bees to 
pass and re-pass between the combs. 

When the honey season comes on, 
which, in the latitude of Chicago, is 
about the first of June, the bee-keeper 











places two or more of these boxes to- 


gether, one above theother. The bees 
gather the nectar from the flowers and 
place itin the combs. This nectar, 
when first taken from the flowers, is 
very thin and watery, but owing to the 
great number of bees in a hive, the 
temperature is kept up to a sufficient 
degree to keep up evaporation, and by 
persistent effort on the part of the bees 
in ventilating the hive day and night, 
the water is evaporated from this nec- 
tar, and it becomes honey. Then the 
bees seal it up in the combs, and they 
are ready to be taken from the hives, 
and the honey extracted from them. 


In some localities, such as Southern 
California, Florida and some other. 
Southern States, many bee-keepers ex- 
tract the honey from the combs before 
the bees sealit up. In this case, the 
honey is placed in large vessels and 
evaporated, or ripened, by the heat of 
the sun, or run through an evaporating 
apparatus somewhat similar to that 
used in reducing cane-juice to syrups. 


THE HONEY-EXTRACTOR AND ITS USE. 


The machine used for taking the 
honey from the combs is called an 
‘‘extractor,” and consists of a large 
can with a revolving rack init. This 
rack is eonstructed so as to hold two 
or more of the honey-combs in a verti- 
cal position. When the combs have 
been capped or sealed over by the 
bees, the cappings are removed with 
a sharp knife; the combs are then 
placed in the revolving rack in the ex- 
tractor-can. By means of a simple 
crank, or small gearing, the rack is 
set in motion, and turned with suffi- 
cient velocity to throw the honey from 
the outer side of the combs, by what 
is known as centrifugal force. The 
combs are reversed, and the same pro- 
cess frees the honey from the opposite 
side. 

The honey thus thrown from the 
combs strikes against the sides of the 
can, and runs to the bottom, to be 
drawn out by a faucet. This is called 
“extracting,” and,in consequence, the 
honey is called *‘ extracted honey.” 

The honey is drawn from the ex- 
tractor and placed in open vessels, 
usually large barrels, and allowed to 
stand until the small particles of comb 
that were dislodged by the uncapping- 
knife, rise to the surface. After re- 
moving these bits of comb, the honey 
is placed in vessels suitable for market- 
ing, and secured against dust and in- 
sects. Honey in this condition, with 
few exceptions, will granulate as soon 
as the weather becomes cool; and 
when the weather becomes cold and 
freezing, it becomes quite hard. It 
ean be reduced to a liquid state by 
heating slowly, but it should not be 
allowed to boil, as it becomes dark in 











appearance, and the flavor is injured 
toa greater or less degree, if made 
too hot. 


THE QUALITY OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Its quality depends both upon the 
source from which it is obtained, and 
the care it receives after it is taken 
from the hive. 

There are as many different kinds 
of honey as there are different kinds 
of plants, shrubs and trees that yield 
nectar; but the honey from several 
plants and trees are very\much alike 
in appearance, yet it differs distinctly 
in flavor; each individual class of 
plants producing, peculiarly to itself, 
that indescribable quality, aroma, the 
“delicacies of which are as subtile to the 
taste as the most delicate tints in the 
myriads of flowers from which the 
nectar was obtained, are to the human 
eye. 

CARING FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Whatever may have been the source 
from which the honey was obtained, if 
it is not properly cared for, it will soon 
deteriorate. The first thing of para- 
mount importance in this direction, is 
to have it thoroughly ripened ; that is, 
to have it reduced from the thin, watery 
condition, from which it was taken 
from the flowers, to a consistency re- 
quired by the bees before they will 
seal it up in their combs. To do this 
with unerring certainty, and retain all 
the delicacies in flavor that Nature has 
bestowed upon it, it should be left with 
the bees until they have completed 
their work upon it. It is then ready 
to be extracted, and this should be 
done aS soon as the combs are taken 
from the hives, as the labor of uncap- 
ping and extracting is much lighter 
while the combs retain the heat of the 
hive; and there can be no improve- 
ment made in the honey by allowing 
it to cool in the combs. 

As soon as possible after extracting, 
the honey should be put into clean, 
tight vessels, and stored in a dry,warm 
room. ‘ Under these conditions it will 
retain all its good qualities for many 
years, and can be marketed at any 
time. 


MARKETING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The kind of vessels best adapted to 
the marketing of extracted honey, de- 
pends very much upon the trade to be 
supplied. If for manufacturing pur- 
poses, where considerable quantities 
are used, barrels holding from 300 
pounds to 500 pounds would, probably, 
be the best. For a retail trade in cities 
and towns, small vessels, holding from 
one pound to twenty-five pounds, are 
most convenient. Square tin cans, 
holding about 60 pounds each, and 
crated one and two in a crate, are very 
convenient for marketing, and in 
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many instances are preferable to the 
large barrels, as they are so much 
more easily handled. 

The bee-keeper who supplies a coun- 
try trade should be prepared to supply 
any quantity, from one pound to 250 
pounds. 


USES OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As a food element it has no equal in 
the whole list of sweets, and its uses 
are very many. Children can eat it 
without stint, and are not troubled 
with sour stomachs, or bowel disorders 
so common among children that are 
fed lavishly upon candies and sugar. 
It can be substituted for sugarin nearly 
everything about the kitchen. 

As a preservgtion of fruits, it is 
superior to sugar. Many dyspeptics, 
who dare not eat sugar, eat honey, and 
are benefited by it. Lung and throat 
affections are mitigated, and many are 
cured by the continued use of honey. 

It is used in curing meats and flavor- 
ing tobacco. Druggists and doctors 
use it in compounding medicines ; and 
in the manufacture of wines and other 
beverages, where sweetening is re- 
quired, it is excelfent. 

In consideration of the fact that ex- 
tracted honey is healthier than sugar 
or syrups, it should be used in every 
household, in preference to them. 
Nice, white, extracted honey is as 
cheap to-day, as the best grades of 
sugar; and recent developments in 
apiculture, together with the almost 
unlimited field for production, warrant 
the conclusion that this business is 
capable of being increased many fold. 


The are hundreds of thousands of 
bee-keepers in the United States, and 
millions of pounds of honey are pro- 
duced annually, yet no one is robbed 
of a farthing’s worth of his earthly 
possessions, and the soil is not impov- 
erished ; but, 

To our Nation’s wealth 
Are added, day by day, 
Millions, with better health, 
That otherwise would stay 
In the bosom of earth, 
Or waste on desert air, 
But for the bee’s great worth, 
Its keeper and his care. 


Liverpool, Ills. 
— —> «a ——O—O—O—O 


ASSOCIATION. 


Duties of the Members of Bee- 
Keepers’ Societies. 


Read at the Colorado State Convention 
BY V. DEVINNEY. 


The formation of clubs, unions, and 
associations for certain purposes, and 
with special objects in view, is the out- 
growth of a well-enlightened state of 
civilized society; for barbarous man 





needs but little, and his wants are but 





few, his own hands often supplying all 
his demands; but enlightened man, on 
the contrary, with unlimited wants, 
cannot attain them without the co- 
operation and assistance of others. 
Hence, as population multiplies, there- 
by necessarily increasing the business 
of the nation, as a result associations 
spring up in every department of trade 
and avocation. 

The obvious purpose of these asso- 
ciations is to promote the welfare or 
pleasure of their members. That many 
of them fail in attaining these hoped- 
for results, is unquestioned ; that a so- 
ciety, whose individual members are to 
be mutually benefitted by association, 
should weaken and perish, is wonder- 
ful to contemplate. There is an ex- 
planation and a cause, no doubt, for 
this, which we, the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, should ascertain, and, if 
possible, remedy while we, as a soci- 
ety, are still vigorous and powerful. 

It may be well to here inquire what 
are the requirements of the individual 
members of a society. As man is an 
intelligent moral being, imbued with a 
feeling of benevolence, he is morally 
obligated by all the attributes of his 
better nature, to assist in the work of 
the society, and also to build it up. If 
he does not do this, he stultifies him- 
self and violates an unspoken, but 
nevertheless an implied, obligation to 
be a worthy and helpful member. 
Thus it often is, that a society accom- 
plishes little, or nothing, owing to the 
failure of each individual to do his 
duty, and perform his part of the work; 
for when nothing is done, nothing is 
geined. A hive without workers gathers 
no honey; a choir whose members sing 
not, makes no music. 

How, then, can a bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation, or, I may say, any other asso- 
ciation, be useful, grow strong and 
powerful, if its members take little or 
no interest in the society, and do but 
a small share, or no share at all, of the 
society's work? A society in this con- 
dition will accomplish nothing, but 
will foster disappointment, discontent, 
and end in dissolution. Such a sad re- 
sult is not presumed, nor contemplated 
in organizing a society; but it is too 
common a result, I am sorry to say, 
to be contradicted. 

The symptoms of such a result are 
manifested in various ways—in a scant 
attendance at the meetings of the soci- 
ety; a want of zeal and interest in the 
discussions and work of the meetings; 
a backwardness in aiding the develop- 
ment of the society’s work; a failure to 
respond to the orders of the society for 
essays; and suggestions in kind and in 
quality to correspond to the needs of 
the society,—these and many other de- 
linquencies stand before us _ like 
‘accusing spirits,” seeking from us 
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words of explanation for actions so 
strange. 

A member once said, ‘*I did not at- 
tend the meeting, because I thought 
there would be nothing of importance 
done.” Others have also expressed to 
me similar views. Now this man, we 
infer, thought he had nothing to do} 
but to rest and play while the others | 
worked; but it is possible that each one 
of the others thought as he did then 
who was to do the work of the society, 
and crown it with honor and glory ? 
A society in some respects is like a 
carriage-wheel—the members are its 
spokes, the hub is the foundation, or 
interests of the society, upon which 
the members plant themselves; the fel- 
lies are the band, or bond—the rules, 
and laws which bind us all together. 
Each has a part to perform; none can 
say to the other, ‘‘Work, while I rest.” 

Now let us ascertain what are the 
duties of a member of the bee-keepers’ 
association. In every condition of life, 
from the cradle to the grave—in the 
family, in school, at play, on parade, 
and in all united efforts of men and 
women,—each and all without excep- 
tion, have a duty to do—a work to 
perform, and we can no more release 
ourselves from the obligations which 
these or other conditions impose upon 
us, than we can release ourselves from 
the obligation to live honest and virtu- 
ous lives. They who fail to reciprocate 
with their comrades, and shun the 
duties which association imposes, are, 
to say the least, moral delinquents. 


The very idea of association is an 
acknowledgment of our _ individual 
weakness and need of help. Thus we 
are appealed to by the most tender 
and sacred feelings of the heart, to of- 
fer our counsel, caution or instruction 
to our comrades in life’s great struggle 
for existence, comfort and happiness. 
If this is not true, then association is a 
mockery and fellowship a farce, and 
membership a joke, pledges a jest, and 
obligations perishable toys. 

Life itself is not a joke, nor a toy, 
nor can any division of it by any logi- 
cal conclusion be so considered. Life is 
measured out to us in days and years, 
as so much cloth to be worn, returned, 
and accounted for in strict solemnity. 
We, the bee-keepers of Colorado, are 
not a set of merry-makers ; nor do we 
consider our proceedings jocular, nor 
our sessions funny. Yet it seems com- 
ical that the important labor of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association is limi- 
ted to a one day’s session, and the 
designated topics to be considered but 
six, and these offered by but six mem- 
bers of the society ! 

Whether this is a creditable exhibit of 
the utility and work of the Association, 
itis not my purpose to say; but I do 


|a unity of occupation. 





feel impelled to say that a better at- 


tendance at our meetings, and a more 
extended programme, would be but 
the fulfillment of our obligations and 
duties as members of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Nordo I con- 
sider that that would suffice. More, 
even, is required. 

A sort of special friendship should be 
cultivated between each other, based 
upon a mutuality of interests and upon 
We should visit 
each other at our homes, investigate 
each other’s work in the apiary, com- 
pare plans or methods of work, and 
take items of each other. We should 
take a special interest in each other, 
for our interests flow together. A love 
of more frequent association should 
grow up among us.® A spirit of good- 
will- and neighborly kindness should 
exist bétween us; and, above all, a 
spirit of justice and wisdom should 
guide us in the disposition of our pro- 
ducts, to the end that an injurious and 
ruinous rivalry shall not overload the 
market with honey, below the cost of 
production. 

These are but a few of the sugges- 
tions and admonitions which I might 
point eut as assumed obligations en- 
tered into by the members of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association ; but enough 
has been cited to induce thought, guide 
us in our undertaking,—that is, to make 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Colorado one of the most important 
and useful of the industrial associations 
of this our great ‘‘Centennial State.” 

Denver, Colo. 


. 


BEE-ITEMS. 


An Interesting Apicultural Let- 
ter and Its Reply. 


[The following letter, written by 
Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, 
Ills., to Dr. C. C. Miller, is considered 
of sufficient value to merit publication 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; and 
the reply thereto, by Dr. Miller, of 
Marengo, Ills., will be found to be no 
less important and profitable :—Ep.]} 

FRIEND MILLER:—I have kept so 
quiet, and for such a long time, that 
perhaps you may think I am dead, but 
such is not the case. Let me briefly 
say that I went to Wisconsin in April, 


1889, and bought a small apiary of 50 
colonies in one-story hives, as a start. 


MOVING BEES ON A WAGON. 


I bought the bees in Vernon county, 
Wis., and then moved them by wagon 
some 25 miles,close to Richland Center, 
in Richland county—only about a mile 
north of the city. 

I used a hay-rack to move the bees, 
and moved them at two loads, but 





ought to have moved them at one 
load. It was very hot weather—being 
that hot period in early May. I lost 
none, however ; and only a few combs 
(less than a dozen) were broken down. 
I never use any hay or straw ona 
rack, nor springs under it, when mov- 
ing bees, as it is unnecessary; but I 
use boards above the cross-pieces so as 
to have a level floor ; stakes and boards 
on each side to keep the hives in place, 
and I prefer to have the combs run 
from side to side of the rack. 


I closed the season up there in the 
latter part of July with 105 colonies, 
and about two tons of honey (chiefly 
extracted), which was not more than 
half a crop. Being my first season, I 
had a deal to do, and did not have 
things ready to catch the honey-flow, 
but I will try to be ready another 
year. 

For divers reasons, not necessary to 
mention here, I reduced the apiary in 
October to 82 colonies, which is now 
in winter quarters up there. The bees 
were putinto a cave (built by myself) 
on Nov. 6, and I left there for my 
home here on Noy. 9. 

The bees were moved to the bee- 
cave, the distance of about a mile, on 
a hay-rack, at three loads, but I could 
have moved them readily and easily 
at two loads, had it been necessary. 
They were put into the cave the same 
day, and without being permitted to 
fly. Three years ago!l moved some 
35 hives of bees four miles on Nov. 23, 
and wintered them in my house-cellar, 
without giving the bees a chance to 
fly, and they came ‘out in the spring 
in fine condition. I could not see but 
they wintered as well as though they 
had been given a chance to fly after 
getting them home. 


You will notice that my bees in Wis- 
consin were put into winter quarters 
much earlier than was recommended 
by the members of the last Northwest- 
ern Bee-Convention, held in Chicago— 
Nov. 25, I think was the date that they 
fixed upon. My bees here at home (24 
colonies) I put into my house-cellar 
this year on Nov. 13, and a year ago, 
on election day. Had my bee-cave in 
Wisconsin been ready, I should have 
put my bees therein early in October, 
as I see no good reason for leaving 
them out-doors any later, having got 
through breeding in September. The 
percentage of bees that fly out of the 
hives in October and November, when 
there is no honey to gather, is very 
small, according to my observation, 
and such as do fly dre perhaps so old 
and worthless as to be of little value, 
anyway, and they might as well die in 
the repository, if it be simply for the 
want of a flight. 

I produced only some 300 pounds of 
honey in one-pound sections last year, 











but, in the future, I propose to make a 
specialty of comb honey. This honey 
I sent home, and have sold the same to 
consumers for about 20 cents per 
pound. The sections were only 1} 
inches wide, and being only 4}x4}, 
they would weigh, when well filled, 
only 12 to 14 ounces each. I used no 
separators, for Ido not find it neces- 
sary when the sections are of that 
width, or 1% inches. 

The proper way to sell honey, 
whether in the comb or liquid, is by 
weight; but I did not sell mine that 
way, as it was not convenient to do so. 
I simply sold six sections, when well 
filled, for $1.00; but when a less 
numlLer was taken, for 20 cents each. 
I sold direct to consumers. ‘Store 
honey,” not so nice and white as mine, 
was being sold at the same time for 15 
to 18 cents; but I always find plenty 
of people willing to pay a fancy price 
for a gilt-edged article of honey, or 
anything else. 





COMB FOUNDATION IN THE SECTIONS. 


I did not use comb foundation the 
full size of the sections, as many do, but 
simply small V-shaped starters, only an 
inch on each side. Some of my bee- 
friends use strips of thin foundatiogin 
sections only an inch wide, and they 
secured last year some of the largest 
yields of comb honey that have been 
reported. One of these parties lives 
in Wisconsin, in Chippewa county, 
and he reports to me a yield of 6,500 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections, from 53 colonies, spring 
count. 

Another lives in northwestern Mis- 
souri, and he reports a yield of 5,800 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections, from 30 colonies, spring 
count. I have some very good reasons 
for my belief, when I assert that it is 
not economy, nor advisable, to use 
comb foundation,thick or thin, the full 
size in sections. What have you to 
say to this? 


COMB HONEY IN T-SUPERS. 


Iam still using the T-super, but I 
must say that I am getting disgusted 
with it; and why? Because the bees 
daub, or soil, the outside of the sections 
too much, and squirt too much bee- 
glue into the openings. This can be 
avoided somewhat by using an extra 
set of T-tins on top of each set of sec- 
tions, but this is an expense that 
should in some way be saved. 

Itis a big job to clean the outside 
of sections properly when the crop of 
honey is a large one. In the future I 


must use a super that will enable me 
to secure my crop of comb honey in 
sections nearly as clegn, on the outside, 
as when first put on. 

to say in reply to this ? 


What have you 
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FUMIGATING COMB HONEY. 


I notice in the bee-papers that you 
yet go to the trouble and expense each 
year, of fumigating your comb honey 
in the sections to destroy the moth- 
worm. This may be necessary in 
your case, but not in mine. It seems 
to me that your fears are more imagi- 
nary than otherwise. 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING. 


I notice that Byron Walker, of 
Michigan, is imbued with the idea that 
he can make the traveling-apiary en- 
terprise pay. Perhaps he can, but he 
must do better than he did the past 
year. It seems that he bought 100 
colonies of bees to start with, in Ten- 
nessee last spring, and, in course of 
time, went with them by rail to south- 
western Wisconsin, thereby incurring 
an expense, all told, of some $700, up 
to the close of the honey season. 

He reports how much honey he se- 
cured both in Tennessee and Wiscon- 
sin, but the total is by no means as 
much as he would, or should, have 
secured in Wisconsin alone, had he 
bought as many colonies up there at 
the same date, and invested the same 
amount of money. Nor did he close 
the season with an apiary as large as 
if bought in Wisconsin. This being 
the case, his enterprise thus far has 
been a failure—so far as demonstrating 
that a traveling apiary will pay. 

Mr. Walker now proposes to take 
his apiary down South, somewhere, 
and perhaps has gone with it long 
ago. His idea, or programme, is to 
come up the Mississippi river by boat, 
and to start in time to catch the 
honey-flow all along the route to Wis- 
consin. When he has * gone through 
the mill,” as I and some others have, 
he will find that catching honey-flows 
all along the Mississippi river, is quite 
imaginative and unprofitable. 

What the past has taught me is this : 
That it will pay, or can be made to} 
pay, to travel with an apiary from | 
South to North, or vice versa, but that 
it will not pay to make more than one 
move from South,to North, or back 
again—not even When the southern | 
point is in the latitude of New Or- 
leans, and the northern one as far up 
as Wisconsin. The reason why is 
that there is then barely sufficient time 
to leave one honey-harvest, and reach | 
the other, with colonies that “have re- 
gained the loss in bees and brood in-| 
cident to the journey. 

May is a good honey month near 
New Orleans, and yetitis absolutely 
necessary to leave there with bees, 
even when transported by rail, early | 
in May, so as to give the bees sufficient 
time to recruit to be in proper strength 








to gather the crop of white honey— | 
from clover and basswood—in Illinois | 
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or Wisconsin, in June and July. The 
one move also saves labor and expense. 
It takes too long a time to move an 
apiary from South to North by water 
—-two to five days is time enough to 
lose in making the trip, and this can 
only be secured by rail. Bees can 
then be moved in safety in case an 
open stock-car be used, when the bees 
are properly prepared for the journey, 
and properly arranged in the car. 

The Oatman Brothers inform me 
that they have recently sold their en- 
tire interest in the bee-business, and 
simply because they have no time, any 
longer, to give attention to it, they be- 
ing directly and indirectly interested 
in farming, and the management of 
some 15 to 20 cheese and butter fac- 
tories. No one, perhaps, in the State 
of Illinois, has had greater success in 
the bee-business, fora term of years, 
than the Oatman Brothers, and it is to 
be regretted by bee-keepers that they 
are compelled to leave our ranks for 
the reason given. 

Very trtly yours, 
M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


[Dr. Miller’s interesting reply to the 





foregoing letter, is as follows :—Eb.] 
FRIEND BALpRIDGE :—In_ hauling 


bees on the wagon, I have always 
placed them as you have, so as ‘to 
have the combs run from side to side,” 
or across the wagon, and I have been 
inclined to maintain thatit was the 
only correct way, but others think dif- 
ferently, and inthis I think it will be 
found that ‘circumstances alter cases.” 

On roads as level and smooth as 
they usually are with me, there is very 
little jolting, and the jarring is mostly 
from side to side, and placing the 
combs across the wagon is certainly 
the right way to have the least dam- 
age when the wagon shakes from side 
to side. When going up or down very 
steep hills, however, it may be best to 
have the combs run from front to rear, 
and the same may be said about jolt- 
ing down off a bridge, where there is 
a fall of several inches. I think that 
in some of the hilly places in California, 
the hives are placed so that the frames 
run from front to rear. 

The question is sometimes asked 
whether bees can be safely put into the 
cellar without a flight after being 
hauled, and I have never dared to fol- 


low your example, but always let my 


bees have a flight after hauling in the 
fall, before putting into the cellar. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the ex- 
citement of hauling makes the bees 
cram themselves so thata flight will 
be a benefit; but facts are stubborn 
things, and your success may encour- 
age those who find it quite inconven- 
ient to give a flight after hauling. I 
always supposed that jarring hives in 
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winter confinement was injurfous, and | sections, but that 


I still think so, 


is not so bad as 


but I must confess that | having a line half an inch from the 


some of my colonies, which have been | corner on the, top. 


subjected to a good deal of kicking) 
throughout the winter, have not shown | 
that they were particularly injured by 
it. Still, unless very inconvenient to 
do so, I think that I should always let 
my bees fly after hauling. 


PUTTING BEES INTO THE CELLAR. 
i 


I think thet you are a little in error 
about the time fixed upon by the Chi- 
cago convention as the best time to 
put bees into cellars. Some .of them 
said Nov. 25, but I am sure that some 
placed the date much earlier—some in 
October. The tendency now-a-days is, 
I think, toward earlier cellaring. 

I am looking to see a report from 
those who have put in bees too early. 
Ido not mean by this, that I think 
- many, if indeed any, are taking too 
early’a date, but Iam quite sure that 
bees have heretofore been put in too 
late, by a large number, and I would 
like to know just how early is ‘too 
early.” I hardly think that I shall ever 
want bees out of tlie cellar hereafter 
in November at all, if they are not 
wintered out-doors. 


SEPARATORS—STARTERS IN SECTIONS. 


Although you needed no separators 
with sections 1} inches wide, you may 
not succeed so ‘well at another "time. 
If honey is coming, in very, slowly, I 
feel pretty sure that’ you would have 
some sections bulge put badly. . 


You seem to réason that the small, 
V-shaped starter, measuring one inch 
on each side, gave a large yield per 
colony, although | hardly think that 
you meant to carry that view. I very 
much doubt that the small starters in- 
creased the yield of honey. If you 
had told us that half the colonies in an 
apiary had small starters, the other 
half full starters, and that those with 
small starters did best, ft would have 
been some evidence in favor of small 
starters. I suspect that in the cases 
mentioned, there would not have been 
a very great difference. ‘There was a 
heavy flow of honey ; with a light flow 
of honey, there might have Been a dif- 


ference in favor of full meet, | Still, 
there are few shings established beyond 


doubt, and if it can be proven that 
more honey can be gotten with smaller 
starters, it will be a gain. 

A set of Ttins on top of the sections 
will prevent the bees from getting be- 
tween the sections at the*top, bit it 
will make a line of glue at the edge 
of the T tin, the same as at the bot- 
tom. Last year I g6t for my‘supers, 
to put in place of T tins ontop, pieces 
of wood separator as long as the T 
tins, and } inch wide. This will leave 
some glue at the upper corners of the 


I should be glad to dg without brim- 
stoning my ho: ney, and I did not do so 
the last time till forced to it by seeing 
the little wormsin the sections, and 
under such circumstances I think that 
you would brimstone. 


We all look on with interest to see 
what will be the outcome of the mi- 
gratory-business. C. C. MILLER. 


ec 


NOT FOR FUN. 


Keeping Bees for Profit and 
Pleasuré. 








Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Harrison. I 
called to*talk about bees, and ask your 
advice whether.I had better work them 
for comb or extracted honey. Is it 
true that bees will store double the 
aniount of,extracted honey, that they 
will of comb, during the same time ? 
I do not want to keep bees for the fun 
of it, but for the money there is in 
them.” 

I replied that it is best, as a general 
thing, to produce both kinds, and be 
governed by what your market de- 
mands; and another thing—some pre- 
fer handling comb honey to extracted, 
and vice versa. The Dadants work 





‘| their apiaries for extracted only, and 


‘| find a market for tons of it, as their 
brand of honey is well known, and 
has gained a reputation for purity 
and excellence. 


Peoria is not a good market for ex- 
tracted honey, as it received its death- 
blow years ago, in the sale of a spuri- 
ous article; but it is now being resur- 
rected slowly. I think that a good 
market might be built up here ina 
peddling way, by responsible parties ; 
but many times it becomes an ‘old 
settler.” This wihterI put some ex- 
tra-hice White extracted honey in bell- 
glasses, in a first-class. grocery, and it 
is there now, as white as lard and as 
hard. I sell almost all I produce, 
from the honey-house, to parties who 
know that I have a reputation to sus- 
tain, and could not afford to sella 
spurious article 

A man came: here recently for some 
honey for his baby, saying, ‘I did not 


want any of that stuff in the stores.” 


That **stutl in the stores” is all right, 
for honey is too cheap to pay any one 
to adulterate it, and I do not believe 

that I could ‘find any that is adulter- 
ated, in this market. . 


There are seasons when quite a 
quantity of extracted honey can be 





produced, when, if comb honey was 





the product sought, there would be a 
complete failure. The reason is this : 
Occasionally there will be a day or so 
when bees will work with a rush, and 
store nearly every cell, followed by an 
interim of days, and even weeks, when 
they will barely make a living. At 
the time of the blooming of the bass- 
wood in 1888, the bees had_ not a cell 
of honey, only brood. The flow from 
that source lasted only a day or two, 
passing like a cyclone, but leaving the 
cells all glistening with nectar. There 
was not time for the bees to build 
comb, as it occurred so suddenly, and 
the bees had been living on such slen- 
der rations that they were lean—not 
fat with wax, as is the case when 
honey has been coming in freely for- 
some time. 

The day that the flow of honey from 
basswood ceased, I was completely out 
of honey, having sold, that morning, 
the last ounce the honey-house con- 
tained. So I opened some hives, and 
removing the outside frames that were 
free from brood, took them to the ex- 
tractor, and threw out the honey, hav- 
ing no uncapping to do. I put this 
new honey in the hot sun, and it 
quickly thickened and ripened, sol 
could supply my customers right along. 


y the way, a producer should never 
be out of honey; let his customers be- 
lieve that he, at least, is always able to 
supply their wants, and he in time will 
have no lack of customers; they will 
hunt him, fi lieu of his hunting them. 


It is well, uring a continuous flow 
of honey, especially of clover or bass- 
wood, to secure all the choice white 
comb possible. During a continuous 
flow, I have had comb built, that was 
so very tender and delicate as to be 
almost imperceptible. I always let all 
colonies that are building comb during 
a flow, continue to do so, and never 
interfere with them in any way, only 
seeing that they have storage-room. 
Where I get extracted honey, is from 
colonies not building comb, and will 
not be ready to commence until the 
close of the flow. Where a colony has 
swarmed, and has been queenless for 
some time, their combs will be found 
to be solidewith honey. These I ex- 
tract and exchange for others contain- 
ing larye, and both aré benefited. I 
always have considered that my ex* 
tracted honey cost me the most work 
and ought to bring as much per pound 
as comb honey, “although most bee- 
keepers think differently, and sell it at 
wholesale in barrels, cheaply. ~_ 

All.comb honey that findsa ready 
sale in a city market} must be in one- 
pound sections, and both honey and 
wood must-be of the whitest. The 
propolis must all be scraped from the 
séctions, and “then packed in new 





crates, with glass in one or both’sides. 
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Those sections that are perfect in every 
respect, and very white, should be 
graded as No. 1;” those as perfect, 
but not so light, as “* No. 2 ;” and dark 
honey as “No.3.” All honey that is 
not perfectly sealed, should be sold in 
a home market, as knocking around in 
transit will not improve its appear- 
ance. . 

I do not think, as a rule, that double 
the amount of extracted honey can be 
obtained over comb honey. In some 
instances, perhaps, there may; but I 
am a ‘*‘ doubting Thomas.” 

Peoria, Ills. 





GOLDEN-RO 


Considered as a Honey-Plant— 
Studying Honey Flora. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EDWARD TARR. 

I was interested in reading what E. 
W. Councilman says-on page 71, about 
golden-rod and white asters producing 
honey. I have kept bees here for 
nearly 20 years, andI do not think 
that my bees have ever obtained a sin- 
gle ounce of honey_ from golden-rod, 
While some bee-keepers here call all 
yellow fall honey « golden-rod honey.” 
I have yet to see the first honey-bee at 
work on golden-rod in this county, 
although in the west part of this State 
I have seen them working lively. on it. 


Some eight or ten years ago, there 
was a heavy forest fire near here. The 
next year the purple fire-weed (Zpilo- 
bium Augustifolium) came up all over 
the burnt territory, and the bees gath- 
ered large quantities of splendid white 
honey therefrom, for three years. The 
third year all of the low swales and 
swamps came up to selendine, from 
which, in the fall, the bees gathered 
lots of a heavy, thick, rank yellow 
honey. Some of the small bee-keepers 
called that honey “ golden-rod,” and 
one told me that he knew that it was 
all gathered from pumpkin blossoms ! 


The next year the fire-weed began 
to die out, and the selendine soorf fol- 
lowed, and all of the drier parts of the 
burnt tract_was covered with a weed 
called here, ‘‘poverty-weed,” whieh I 
suppose must be the same plant that 
Mr. Councilman calls «: white daisy.” 
Now, while I have noticed the same 
plant‘in the western part of the State, 
‘observant bee-keepers there tell me 
that their bees do not work on it at 
all, while here they gather large 
quantities of a lemon-colored honey 
from it, but not as good as the golden- 
rod honey. ae 


Now, as I understand _ it, there are 





which (and perhaps all of them) in 
some localities yield honey in some 
years. Since I began keeping bees 
here, I have seen more than 100 per- 
sons go out of the business disgusted, 
and I will venture to say that at least 
90 per cent. of thefm, never went ‘a 
single mile to ascertain from what 
source their bees were getting honey. 
It seems to me that to understand the 
flora of our vicinity, is one of the first 
essentials of successful bee-keeping. I 
began keeping bees at first to get a 
little honey for family use, and after- 
wards I kept them for the profit of the 
business, and I have been'successful. 
Castle Hill, Maine.. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Organization of the Carolina 
Bee-Association. 








A number interested in apiculture 
met on Feb. 13, 1890, at the Chamber 
of Commerce, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a bee-keepers’ association. 

A. L. Beach called the meeting to 
order, and prayer was offered by B. C. 
Griffin. 


Temporary organization was effected 
by calling Mr. E. W. Lyles fo the chair, 
and making Mr. N. P. Lyles secretary. 


In taking the chair, Mr. Lyles stated 
that the object of the proposed associa- 
tion was to encourage apiculture ; that 
bee-keeping is neglected, and that, with 
‘proper attention, it would become one 
of the arts and industries of this sec- 
tion of the country. He spoke of the 
importance of organization, and of 
meeting together for the information 
of each other; that apiculture is a 
pleasant and profitable occupation,and 
the object of the association was to 
make it more profitable. 


_ The meeting then proceeds to ascer. 
tain who would become members of 
the proposed associtaion, and 20 names 
were enrolled. 

A permanent organization -was~ ef- 
fected by the election of the following 
officers: President, A. L. Beach, of 
Pineville; lst Vice-President, C. E. 
Bost, of Davidson College ; 2nd Vice- 
President, S. L. Klutts, of Clear Creek; 
Secretary, N. P. 
Treasurer, E. W. Lyles, of Charlotte. 

It was decided that the association 
is to be known as ‘* The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Association.” A Constitution 
and By-Laws, similar to those govern- 
ing similar’ organizations, . were 
adopted. 

At the afternoon sessiofi, subjects of 
intérest weue discusged. , 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in Charlotte on the third Thursday 





many Varieties of golden-rod, some of 


forenoon in March, 1890. 


Lyles, of Derita ;. 
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PASTURAGE. 


Select Plants for Other Uses as 
Well as Honey. 

Written for the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
BY 8. W. CHAMBERS. 

The idea of planting for» honey has 
been gaining ground “in this country, 
and quite a numberof bee-keepers ngw 
sow Alsike clover, buckwheat, sweet 
clover, and Chapman honey-plant for 
their bees. Even the Government has 
taken up the question, and sent out a 
great many pounds of seeds of honey- 
plants, and the inference is that bee- 
keepers will plant for honey in the 
future more than they have in the 
past. 

But planting for honey alone will 
not pay, in my estimation, but when 
the clover or plants sown can be used 
for.hay or some other purpose, there 
is indirectly a double profit obtained. 
The average colony of bees forage over 
thousands of acres of land in search of 
their sweets, and the bee-keeper could 
not caleulate on more than 10 pounds 
of honey: per acre from honey-prodyc- 
ing plants. This would not pay any 
one for the trouble, unless such plants 
were grown fhat could be utilized for 
other purposes. 

A man must expect at least $15 per 
acre for the use of his land, otherwise 
it would not pay him to stayin the 
farming’ business very long. Alsike 
clover and buckwheat are good honey- 
producers, and it would probably pay 
the farmer who keeps many colonies 
of bees to raise as much of this crop as 
convenient. Whole fields - of .such 
plants would give the bees quite a 
range, and plenty of sweets. This 
would be planting for honey indirectly, 
and it is probably the only way it can 
be done profitably. 











Alsike clover.is probably the best 
plant that can*be sown for this double 
objéct. In soils adapted to its growth, 
such as moist land or gravelly loams, 
it is a profitable crop for farmers to 


grow. In many places it is grown to 
the exclusion of red. clover. The 


Alsike is not «‘ heaved” by the action 
of the frost in spring, as is red clover, 
and it isconsequently good for pasture. 
It produces a profusion of blossoms of 
great Value to the bees throughout the 
whole season. Alsike clover furnishes 
an aftermath if® wet seasons. When 
cut for seed, if not allowed to stand 
too» long, « the clover, after being 
tlireshed, is equal to timothy for hay. 
As it will spread and take care of it- 
self, there is probably n0 crop so val- 
uable for waste "places. 


The idea of sowing honey-plants in 
small places, simply for the bees, does 
not seem tome to bea profitable under- 
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taking. To be of any value there must 
be many acres of it, and then it should 
be raised with the idea of putting it 
to some other use in the end. Small 
patches might furnish honey enough to 
invite brood-rearing, which might, 
under such circumstances, prove detri- 
mental. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1890. 
Mar. 20. 


Time and place of nigeetenen 


-Carolina, at Charlotte, N. ¢ 
N. P. Lyles, he  Derita, N.C. 


April 16, 17.—Missouri State, at Marshall, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 


Goeteensters Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, See., Boscobel, Wis. 
Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa 
May 7, 3.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
J. N. tiunter, Sec., Celeste, Tex 


“Hortheen Lllinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


May 1. 


May 3 


May 19.- 


(GS In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Ep1Tor. 





SE LECTION. 


hel a hel a hel i el a a a a ee a el ee a ee a ee a 
A Pleasant, Open Winter. 


We have thus far had a very pleasant, 
open winter in eastern Ohio. e have had 
but little snow, but a vast amount of rain 
and mud. Bees are in splendid condition; 
I looked at mine to-day, and I find in some 
colonies quite a sprinkling of young bees, 
and lots of brood in the brood-chamber. I 
wintered my bees on the summer stands, in 
Faleon chaff hives. I commenced the 
spring of 1889 with 32 colonies, spring 
count, and increased the number to 50, by 
natural swarming, hiving prime swarms 
only. All secondary swarms I -put back in 
the old hive, by first catching the queen. I 
harvested 600 pounds of comb honey, tak- 
ing this surplus off in the month of July, 
and put the bees down in the brood-cham- 
ber. They filled up the brood-chamber 
with honey from fall flowers, and are now 
very strong. I very seldom have to feed 
my bees in the spring. From present ap- 
pearances, we trust that the present year 
will be a good one for bess oe honey. 

JacoB OSWALt. 
Feb. 18, 1890. 


__— 


Maximo, O., 


Experience ges Carniolan Bees. 


On page, 88, Mr. Staininger reports a fine 
yield of ashy that he obtained that 
amount of honey from 140 colonies of bees 
(spring count); also that he increased his 
bees to 235 colonies. That increase any 
bee-keeper would have expected, and could 
not well have avoided, with such a honey- 
flow as he had. 

In regard to the Carniolans referred to by 
Mr. 8.: Did they swarm more than the 
Italians? Previous to getting the Carnio- 
lans, I kept the Italian bees for 12 years; 
for the past 6 years, I have kept Carnio- 
lans, and I have never had them swarm 
more than the Italians did; nor have I ever 
had more trouble in controlling their 
swarming than I did with the Italians. I 
have had in three years, 2 Italian colonies 
in my yard, for the purpose of an ag ood 
ment as to honey-gathering, and in 





trials, they failed to come up to the average 
Carniolan bees, as honey-gatherers, by at 
least 35 per cent. This is a big difference, 
but I think that the drone-trap kept before 
them, had something to do with their not 
working well. 


As to the Carniolans being cross: I have 
had but a very few bees among the Carnio- 
lans that were cross, and I could easily ac- 
count for that. My experience in breeding 
has been, that to take an egg from a fine 
queen, and put it in the hive of across 
colony, to be fed and developed into a ma- 
ture queen, will produce from that queen a 
cross colony of bees; andIcan take eggs 
from a queen having a cross colony of bees, 
and put them in a gentle colony to be fed 
and matured, and those queens will com- 
monly produce gentle bees. This matter I 
have given some thought, and have proved, 
to my satisfaction, in the twenty years 
passed among the bees. JOHN ANDREWS. 

Pattens’ Mills, N. Y. 
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Honey from the Golden-Rod. 


The golden-rood bloomed very profusely 
here the last fall; | watched it carefully, 
and found very few bees on it until the fall 
rains set in, then the blooms were covered 
by alittle black beetle; but still the bees 
got their share. I counted from 5 to 20 
bees on a single weed, and the store of 
honey was noticeably increased. 

Hamlin, Iowa. JAMES Moore. 





Plant Basswood Trees. 


As the valuable basswood from which we 
now get our best honey is so rapidly dis- 
appearing, I think that it would be acting 
the part of wisdom, if all who keep bees, 
especially, would plant as many young 
trees as they can, and they will in afew 
years have trees that money could hardly 
buy from them. Who can tell us how to 
grow them from the seed? I live by the 
woods, where many large basswood trees 
are among the forest trees, and although 
every spring I see thousands of the previous 
year’s seeds start with the seed leaves on, 
yet never one of them ever lives to grow, 
and this occurs where no stock of any kind 
ever runs. C. F. MILuer. 

Faribault, Minn. 


[To plant basswood trees will soon be- 
come a necessity—and it is excellent ad- 
vice to recommend every one to plant 
lindens wherever it is possible to do so. To 
plant the seed is usually very unsatisfac- 
tory; it is better to transplant young trees 
from the woods, or to buy them froma 
nursery. In about five years they will 
bloom.—ED. | 


oe 





Bee-Escape and Its Use. 


I have just read Mr. Eugene Secor’s let- 
ter, on page 106,in regard to my bee-es- 
cape. From his closing paragraph, one 
might beled to think that y had not made 
the Eescape entirely free to the fraternity. 
All are perfectly welcome to make them— 
in fact, it pleases me to have them do so, 
and I hope it may be a great help to many 
an over-worked bee-keeper. Since bring- 
ing the invention out, however, I have been 
flooded with letters, asking for more ex- 
plicit directions—often forgetting to enclose 
even a stamp for return postage, and ask- 
ing innumerable questions. Some want 
patterns; while still others send from two 
to ten cents in stamps. Some have sent me 
samples of bee-escapes, which they had 
made, that were so imperfect that I very 
much doubt whether they would work at 
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all. I cannot afford to do all this work for 
nothing, pay postage besides, and spend 
valuable time in making patterns, and 
sending them out. 

I have now perfected patterns, and make 
all the escapes of tinned wire-cloth, solder- 
ed on tin, and made so that they ~—_ a 
instantly taken out of the esca 2 presery 
from the top. Iam desirous that all should 
have the benefits of this asrisbens and that 
all Escapes should be meade erightly 

Milan, Ills. DIBBERN. 





Fine Weather for Bees. 


The weather here is extremely fine; we 
have not hadany ice of any account, and 
the bees have numerous chances for their * 
flights. Ishall watch them closely now, as 
they commenced to gather pollen the first 

of March, last year. O. R. Hawkins. 

Bel lport, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1890. 


Bees Wintering Well. 


Bees are in splendid condition—only one 
colony lost, so far. It was a poor season 
for honey last year, but I am looking fora 
good crop this year. I have more cells for 
honey than Ican supply. It is very warm 
to-day, the mercury standing at 80 degrees. 
The bees are humming like they do in the 
month of June. Bees have wintered well 
in this locality, with very little loss; but 
spring dwindling is to be feared 

Wo. ANDERSON. 

Sherman, Mo., Feb. 17, 1890. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—1-lb. sections, 18@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, —" Market 
well oer Demand moderat 

J..M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 ‘Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 25.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tire y too warm. We quote white 1-lb. comb, 
13c.; fall, 1-lbs., 10@11c.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12¢.; fall, 2-Ibs., 10c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7\ec.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, a 

CLEMONS, CLOON & © 
Cor. 4th and Wainut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—We quote: White clo- 
ver in active demand and quick sales, on arri- 
val ; 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-lbs., 11@12c. Bass- 
wood 1-lbs., 11@12c. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 8@ 
9c. Extracted,6%@7%c. Beeswax — bright, 

25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Demand light and 
rices lower. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 
3c. 3 white 1-lbs., 12@12%e.; dark 1-lbs. 
and 2- , 8@10c.; white o-ibe, 11@12¢. Ex- 
rere white, 6@7c. k, 5@6e 
HAMBLIN & BEARS, 514 “Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Honey is selling with 
more freedom than for some time, but prices 
remain at 12@13¢c for the best; 10@1 ec for 
what is not prime, and 8@10c for dark and 
buckwheat honey. Extracted is not so active, 
with prices at 7 8c for finest grades, and 6c 
for dark and off-color. Beeswax, 25c for yellow. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


DETROIT, Feb. 10.— Comb honey is now 
quoted at 11@13c. The supply is not large; 
sales are slow. Extracted, 7@8c. wax, 24c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Feb. 15.—Best 1 Ibs., 16¢c; best 2 
lbs., 15c. Extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, 236. 
Trade is dull. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—Good demand for 
extracted honey, in glass jars, while demand 
from manufacturers is slow; it brings 5@8c 
pee lb. Comb honey, 12@15c a Ib. for best 
white. 

Beeswax is in agar, comand at 0G. for 
good to choice yel MUTH & 8O 

Corner pecsaiiehe & Central Aves. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 











—————————eowrr 


{@” Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


{3" Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(S" Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(<8 Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(Gs~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(G3 Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JourNat. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(a Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNaL and Bee Journat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


(Ge As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 








Convention Notices. 


2" The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 


Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Valley, llls.,on May 19th, 
1890. . A. FULLER, Sec. 


g#” The next regular meeting of the Fouthwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Boscobel, Wis., on Thursday, May 1, 1890, 
at 10 a.m, BENJ. K. RICE, Sec. 


{2 The 12th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keeperg’ Association, will be held at Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 7 and 8, 1890. All in- 
terested are invited. J. N. HUNTER, Sec. 


t#~ The spring meeting of the Missouri State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at Marshall, Saline 
Co., Mo., on Wednesday and qeereeny, Leet 16 and 
17, 1890, in the County Court Room. duced rates 
at the hotel, for Hye yay have been secured, and 
& committee is at work rates on the rail- 


secure 
8. A cordial invitation is extended to bee-keep- 
ers everywhere, and especially to those of Missouri. 
A number of essays from prominent bee-men are 
expected, and an interesting time is anticipated. 
J. W. RouBE, Sec. 





A New Method of Treating Disease. 
HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they! There is anew departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in | 
the collection of the specifics used by noted | 
specialists of Europe and America, and | 
bringing them within the reach of all... For | 
instance, the treatment pursued by special | 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and | 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- | 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and | 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 











( When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


a il el il el eed i i i le 


COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE 
CHEAP. They are in the improved 
10-frame Langstroth Hive, on combs 
built from full sheets of Foundation. 
- TT. JORDAN, Harmony, Clay Co. Ind. 
9D3t 
Be fa hed wk rae y- BUCK WHEAT, 60 cts. per 
bushel; 15 cts. for bag. No. 1 Sections, 
$3.00 per 1,000. Comb Foundation very cheap. 
Send for Price-List of 1890, free. 
tne’ D. SOPER, Box 1473, Jackson, Mich. 
St 


THE SWARM HIVER 


By Mail, and the AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
one year for $1.50. Circular and Sample Copies 
free. Address, 


. ee Apiculturist, Wenham, Mass. 
Atf 











Established 1878. 


SMITH & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail Man- 
ufacturers of 


PEE-KEEPERS’ NUPPLIES, 


KENTON, OHIO. 
Price List Free. 9Dtf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARNIOLAN TESTED QUEENS 


We have just purchased all the Tested 
Carniolan Queens that JOHN ANDREWS, 
of the late firm of ANDREWS & LOCKHART, has 
now wintering in their 100 colonies, except 
those ordered prior to January 27, 1890. These 
Queens are to produce no bees showing any 
yellow bands, and are to be shipped in May. 
‘Any one in need of a nice Breeding Queen 
early in the season, should correspond with us; 
and any interested in the Carniolan Bees, 
should read descriptions of them 7 or Illus- 
rated Catalogue—sent free on application. 
‘Address, THE BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVANCE, 











9C2t MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Seale. 








This Scale bas steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Singie Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Scale. 


Re 











P 


This little Scuie is made with steel bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 
14-ounce to 25 pounds. It supplies the great 


demand for a Housekeeper's Scale. Prices: 
Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
- pe Ge. "sel depeeieces obs 2.50. 
Double “ no sCOOp............... 3.00 
= e Tae FALE hee sbdcios « 3.50, 


: tin 
= All orders filled promptly. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS, 


CARNIOLANS A SPECIALTY ! 


EE-KEEPERS, before placing your orders for 
Carniolan Bees or Queens, get our prices. Our 
STOCK ARE EXCELLED BY NONE. Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Price-List for 1890 now ready. Send for it. 
Address, F. A. LOCKHART & CO., 
(Formerly of Andrews & Lockhart), 
PATTENS’ MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A NEW DISCOVERY ! 


HE COMMON-SENSE HONEY EXTRACTOR is 

strictly scientific, powerful, durable, handy, 
clean and rapid, and differs from all others, 
and is cheaper than the cheapest at slaughter 
prices. CIRCULARS FREE. 


REV. A. R. LEAMAN, 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Hancock Co., W. VA. 
9C4t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Almanac for 1890. 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 

HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00 ; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


HANDLING BEES!] 


PAMPHLET, ebm: of the taming 

and handling of bees. ust the thing for 
beginners. It is a chapter.from * e Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Advice to be- 
ginners, Circulars, &c., free. Price, 8 cts. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE- KEEPERS’ GUIDE; 


KY=t 3 Farmer and Bee-Keeper oe 
have it. The 


15th 1,000, Wholly Revised ! 
MUCH ENLARGED! 


Contains many more beautiful Illustrations 
and is up to date. It is both PRACTICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC. 


Prices: By mail, $1.50. To dealers, $1.00. 
In 100 lots, by freight, 50 per cent. off. 


ao A. J. COOK, 


35Atf Agricultural College, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 33 cents 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv. 
ined here. 
To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
hipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL8. 











No. 1, $2.00.. 


.No. 2, $1. 75...No. 3, $1°50. 
No. 4, 1.25.. 


.No. 5, 1. 00.. No.6, -65. 
Knife, $1.15. 


On receipt of the above price, 


SMOKERS 


will big sent postpaid. Descriptive Circulars 
will be sent on receipt of request card. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON SMOKERS are 
staple tools, and have been used Ten Wears 
witbout complaint, and are the only stove- 
wood, clear-smoke Bee-Smokers. No giving 
out. No fussing. No going out. No vexzation. 

Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
32Atf ABRONIA, Allegan Co., MICH. 


Extra Thin Comb Foundation. 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 


E CAN now furnish the Van Deusen 

EXTRA-THIN Flat-Bottom eh 7 pe 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 
Ee” The above is a special offer, and is a 
Bargain to all who can use that tity th 
All orders for any other quantity t 7 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be fi 
at the regular price—60 cemts per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Rae placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for sieee on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, hipping - Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. Address, 
R. a. SCHMIDT & 

NEW LONDON, ll Co., WIS. 


Mention the: American Bee Journal. 
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PATENTS! 


ATENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 

cured, Rejected A pplications Revived a 
Prosecuted. All business before the U. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for aa 
erate fees, and no charge made unless Patent 
is secured. Send for ‘‘ INVENTOR’S — ad 

i coemeoees H. HOUG 
ASHINGTON: 





JUST PUBLISHED 
“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 


I By Fanny Field, This book tells all 
about turkey raising, from the setting 
of the eggs to the maturity of the young 
turks. If you follow the directions in 
this book you need not lose a aaa. 
Fanny Field has had more e: 

and sucezeds beticr in raising than any other 
person in America. She clears hundre’s of dollars 
yearly on them, and wili tel Le she does it. Price, 
25 cents, Stampataken. Add 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@” Tenth annual Catalogue now ready. 
sctt! PAULL. VYALLAON, Bayou Goula, La. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


We manufacture Bee-Keepers’ suy- 
lies of all kinds, best quality at 
prices 








Free to Address 
JOSEPH i NYSEWANDER 
DES MOINES, 1OWA, 


5C4t 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 





ARNIOLANS 


ees and yocome ae from Pure Im- 
patton Stock with great care. Send for cir- 
ne. full Geoeeopoe. & ueens in 

June Address, E. L. P 


PRATT BEE FARM, Marlboro, Mass. 


Italian Queens from a Yard several miles 
cisions, same price. Also Dealer in Supplies. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


Is guaranteed by us, every inch equal to sam- 
ple in every respect. For sale by the following 
and numerous other dealers: 


NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Llls. 
Ck MUTH & H & SON, Cincinnati, ¢ oO. 








ge5°8 


Freebu , lls. 
Jerseyville e, Lis. 


IN Roe sdclphia, oO. 
WANDER. Des Moines, lowa. 
8 & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
TALLON  E Bayou Goula, La. 

ell & Woodworth nite Co., Rock Falls, Ills. 

FOSTE t. Vernon, Iowa. 

HILTON, * he, Mich. 

ARK Com. Co., 1421 15th St., Denver, Col. 
1d Canada 
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N. ¥. 
SSEN Daven rt, lo 

N YROIY cent O.. Berlin Heights, 0. 
ILMANN, ‘Fhollmanton, Minn. 


Langstroth on the Hor Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The book for beginners. The most complete 
se pe on the subject in the English lan- 


Avr Es 
S 

Es) 

© 


8 
ise] 
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e\Ree-Vells of imported material, Smokers, 
Sections, &c. 
Circular, with advice to beginners, Samples, 
&c., free. Send your address on a postal to 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Wik furnish you, the coming season, ONE 
CE SECTIONS, sand-papered on both sides 
—as sheep as the cheapest, and better than the best. 
rite for prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1890. 1Cly 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








‘BEE SUPPLIES. 


Baa cic ANINSS. "pyLTURE ane 





Read what J.I. mst of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 


100 honey-racks, 500 
frames, 2,000 Bate eee 
and a t deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,to make and we 
expect O it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and ice - List 


Free. Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 196 RubyS8t., Rockford, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





SEEDS 6 © pactate of my choicest Flower Seeds 
Sp paagee free. F. B. 
MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. 1M4t 104 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS oa MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Boing the cleanest is usually worked 
he quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co. » N.Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, Shipping- 

Crates, Sections, &c., in the worid, and 
sell them the cheapest. We are offering our 
choicest white A ay 4%4x4¥% Sections, in lots 
of 500, at $3.50 per 1 Parties wantin 
more, ‘should write for ‘special prices. No. 
Sections at $2.00 per M. Catalogues free, but 
sent only when ordered. Address, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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RIGHT ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 








